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New English Weekly, 12 December 1935, described the synthesis of 
production as spellbinding choreography: 

The scene. . . shifts continually, according to the rhythms of the 
action, giving it plasticity and texture, almost performing an 
accompanying dance from centre to sides, up and down, and then 
occupying the whole stage. It is not a painted scene. It is as real 
as the poetry and the players, but not more real than they are. 
The costumes and properties colour it and animate it. . 

Other reviewers mentioned the pictorial effects which passed with 
almost cinematic speed (for instance, The Star, 18 October 1935; 
The Yorkshire Post, 18 October 1935; Stage, 24 October 1935; The 
News Chronicle, 14 April 1936). 

Gieigud's Romeo and Juliet not only enjoyed immediate success 
in playing to full houses and setting new box-office records, but 
also proved most influential on many later Shakespearean produc- 
tions. Although subsequent revivals cut the script, they usually 
imitated the New Theatre version in most ways, especially costum- 
ing. Harris suggests a reasonable explanation for this phenome- 
non: most leading actors - and at least one producer - associated 
with the tragedy in the decades after 1935 had performed for Giel- 
gud. When Alan Dent gave a BBC review of the 1954 revival 
directed by Byam Shaw, who had played Benvolio in 1935, not 
surprisingly he noticed reflections of the earlier production, which 
'set a standard for those born within this century'. Sir Alec, 
Apothecary at the New, generalises this tribute, helping to place 
Gieigud's Romeo and Juliet in the continuum of his great work 
during the nineteen- thirties and forties: 

In mv opinion Gielgud and Guthrie did more to liberate the Eng- 
lish theatre than any others; and John in particular paved the 
way for what is best in London today. He introduced new 
directors and designers from home and abroad, encouraged 
unknown actors, and always cast around himself the finest 
established performers he could lay hands on. . . And, behind the 
theatricality, the tears and the staccato diction, could always be 
glimpsed the intelligence and feeling of a superb artist. {Blessings 
in Disguise t 1985, p. 71) 
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CHAPTER IV 




i 

During the eighteen months or so (spring 1946 -late autumn 1947) 
when he planned and staged Romeo and Juliet for the Stratford 
Festival, Peter Brook incited his own Shakespeare revolution. He 
acknowledged publicly neither pre-war experimentation with 
Shakespeare in general, nor Gielguds break with tradition in par- 
ticular. In his early twenties, Brook rearranged the past in order 
to make the present a more striking background for his own vision. 
'Like other young men, he was being cavalier with stage history: 
it would have been easy to tell him -and, no doubt, somebody did 
- about former questioners, former Shakespeare revivals, within 
his own brief lifetime, , . True; but Peter Brook would never be 
outfaced by a handful of dates and facts; he had evolved his beliefs 
for himself. . / (Trewin, Peter Brook: A Biography, 1971 , p + 194). 
For Brook, the syndrome produced creative results: it confirmed 
his views about directing and encouraged theatrical innovation. 

When he theorised this early in his career about staging Shake- 
speare, Brook usually started with a man of straw; he predicated 
that existing conventions derived mainly from outwor n Victorian 
precedents and cosy academic notions. Then he quickly 
demolished this sham theatricality by promising his own fresh 
inventions, With rehearsals (A Romeo and Juliet under way, he gave 
this typical demonstration for the Playgoers' Society at the Bir- 
mingham Repertory Theatre: 

It is our job. . . to forget the conventions of painted curtains and 
traditional "business*, and to do everything to help you to feeJ 
that the play is something new. From the way the lights go down 
and the curtain goes up we must make you fee] this is not the 
"Romeo and Juliet" you have all loved and read, but thai you 
have come into an unknown theatre in an unknown town 
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prepared for a new experience. 

We must find ways to make you forget you arc watching a 
Shakespeare production and keep you in that picture, in contact 
with the actors. We can do that only by taking the long road - 
steering far away from what has gone before, by endless trials 
and mistakes, (quoted in The Birmingham Post, 10 March 1947) 

After the production, he published a more elaborate version of this 
argument, 'Style in Shakespearean Production', in Orpheus, I 
1948, pp. 139-46 (rpt. in Daniel Seltzer r ed>, The Modem Theatre; 
Readings and Documents, 1967, pp. 249-56), 

At this time, Brook reached a conclusion which would continue 
to influence his Shakespearean work: 'To communicate any one 
of Shakespeare's plays to a present day audience, the producer 
must be prepared to set every resource of modern theatre at the 
disposal of his text' ('Style in Shakespearean Production', rpt. in 
The Modern Theatre, p. 254). Many of the resources he favoured 
were non-verbal, originating in artistic media which he knew 
firsthand outside the drama. While reviewing ballet for The 
Observer - at the very time he started to plan Romeo and Juliet - 
he discovered in the conventionalised movements a pictorial 
expression, or visual medium, which could articulate some ideas 
more subtly than words (see Trewin, Peter Brook, pp. 29-30). His 
earlier work in cinema made him recognise the heightened non- 
verbal elements in its composition. Many years later, Brook would 
describe the effect of this medium in an interview with Ralph 
Berry: 

, . . at thai point I fell and believed the work of a director was to 
have a vision of a play and to 'express' it. . . A film director shows 
his pictures to the world, and I thought a stage director did the 
same in another way. . , [My] conviction was that the directors 
job, having found an affinity between himself and the play, was 
to find the images that he believed in and through them make 
the play live for a contemporary audience. . . In an image-con- 
scious time, I believed designing and directing to be inseparable. 
(On Directing Shakespeare: Interviews with Contemporary 
Directors, 1977, p. 117} 

Other experiences stimulated Brook's visual and auditory imagi- 
nation, especially a summer holiday before the production which 
included Tangier, Portugal - and Verona. Back in England, even 
the venerable George Bernard Shaw advised him to accent images: 
the youthful lovers and the vigorous physical conflicts, 

Although he studied Shakespeare's text for three months before 
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mounting it, Brook did not seek out complexities of language or 
verse. In a British Council lecture during the production, he 
insisted that he had deliberately avoided stressing the play's ver- 
bal/poetic features: Too many people, _ go to the theatre simply 
to listen: they should go rather with the idea of catching the infec- 
tion of the dramatist's excitement* . .' (quoted in The Leamington 
Spa Courier, 18 April 1947). He went on to suggest the ideological 
implications of his strategies - moral and aesthetic purposes - as 
The Stratford on-Avon Herald, 18 April 1947, reports: 

To come to the theatre merely to listen to words was the last 
decadence, for excitement was the chief thing, and if the lines 
were spoken well people Felt that they had got the play as a whole 
experience. The basic thing was to give the play the vitality of 
the original production and this could not be done by imitating 
the Elizabethan theatre, for we could not go backwards, but must 
use every device of the modem theatre to put across the spirit 
and atmosphere of Shakespeare's play. 

Accordingly, Brook searched the text for images that would com- 
municate his version of the tragedy. Again and again he returned 
to one line at the start of III. 1: Tor now, these hot days, is the mad 
blood stirring'; and he apprehended the play as a composite of 
visual and auditory motifs: 'I am entirely responsible for portray- 
ing Romeo and Juliet as twochildren lost in the maelstrom around 
them. . (quoted in The News Chronicle, 8 April 1947). At this point 
he had no coherent interpretation, only an ideology and some 
intuitions. 

The prompt-book for this interpretation, housed at The Shake- 
speare Centre in Stratford-upon-Avon , shows that Brook and his 
cast (like Gielgud and his) worked from the little Temple edition. 
Thorough as it is, this prompt-book alone does not prove an accu- 
rate guide to the text of the production; it represents only a phase 
or two of the design which Brook kept on changing even during 
the run. With reviews and other performance memorabilia, how- 
ever, it indicates how the director continued to shape his text. For 
instance, this prompt-book - in the tradition of many others — 
removes the Musicians' exchange at the end of Act IV; yet several 
critics remarked the appearance of this episode when the produc- 
tion opened. Brook must have hesitated at some point over these 
speeches: they sui ted a version of Romeo and Juliet which depended 
on its musical score from start to finish, but their word-play 
indulges the kind of 'decadence' which Brook reproved. Another 
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problem, Juliet's scene with Friar Lawrence at IV. 1, disappeared 
from early performances of the revival. The director rationalised 
this cut at once; J By the omission of this scene the story is 
strengthened, suspense is being gained, Shakespeare as a more 
experienced dramatist would never have introduced this scene, since 
it "gives away" succeeding events' (quoted in The Birmingham Sun- 
day Mercury, 13 April 1947), Nevertheless, the prompt-book retains 
one third of the lines in IV, 1 , and the newspapers record that Brook 
later restored this 'deep cut' (The Birmingham Post, 7 October 
1947). 

Brook also tended to remove those passages whose formality 
jarred with his mental images of 'excitement'. One of these, the 
reconciliation of Montagues and Capulets, stayed out despite the 
critical uproar- According to the director: The end of the play is 
elongated and contains extremely clumsy writing. We could not 
bring it to life' (quoted in The Birmingham Sunday Mercury, 13 
April 1947). Other passages must have seemed equally awkward 
or extraneous, because additional cuts in the prompt-book arc so 
consistent that performance could not possibly have restored them 
all - a conclusion supported by reviewers' complaints. These 
include word-play throughout the text (such as Juliet's in III .2); 
Romeo's showy Petrarchism in 1.1 ; business relating to the Capulet 
household (a number of Capulet's speeches, the wedding prepara- 
tions in IV ,4, much of the lament in IV.5); and a large part of Act 
V + With this production, therefore, Brook excised where he dis- 
agreed; in later years, he would recognise a danger in moving 
Shakespeare's words (and scenes) around (see interview with 
Berry, p< 128), Despite cuts, his took as long to perform as Gielgud's 
version, about three and a half hours. 

John Harrison, the actor who played Benvolio as well as the 
Chorus, suggests one reason for the production's constantly shift- 
ing text: Brook focused on the lovers, both in his mind and at 
rehearsals, treating the rest of the narrative somewhat arbitrarily: 

He, . .left a great deal to chance inspiration at the dress rehearsal. 
It was not until then, for example, if memory serves mc right, 
that he decided to cut the reconciliation of the houses (the only 
point to the play, apart from the poetry which he'd strewn on 
the floor) and awarded the Prince of Verona's final speech to me 
as Chorus. 

Chorus, also, was improvisatory. . , He even put back, at my 
request, the second chorus which had been cut. , . I remember 
he asked me to cut Benvolio's long speech about the fight myself 
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attention of the audience every instant by himself. With an ideal 
company, such a production of Shakespeare could be envisaged, 
('Stv)e in Shakespearean Production', in The Modern Theatre, pp. 
253-4) 

Brook needed exceptionally gifted performers to transmit the 
vitality of the lovers and the tragedy, in the process revealing what 
was for him the most crucial component of the play's form. 
Apparently, his young actors had to struggle towards 'the expres- 
sive requirements of the moment'. 

So Brook concentrated on rehearsing the protagonists, often 
leaving the other actors to their own devices. Harrison explains, 
for example, how he and Scofield worked out the i r con ju ring-scene 
after the ball (see Trewin, Peter Brook, p. 35). While they avoided 
sentimental readings, these players of minor parts must have prac- 
tised their enunciation of words and characters. According toClive 
Barnes: 'Scofield's Mercutio purred and roared; I remember him 
fighting, flashing sword and an impossibly Douglas Fairbanks 
smile, tightened at the corners with a touch of bitter mockery. The 
Queen Mab speech was a scherzo. And here already was the typical 
Scofield delivery - the low monotony, highlighted with almost 
unpredictable vocal flashes of irony. You could hardly take your 
ears off him' ('The Faces of Scofield', Plays and Players, January 
1963, p, 16), Contemporary reviewers also complimented the 
deliveries of Harrison, Lehmann, Myles Eason as Tybalt, Walter 
Hudd as Capulet, John Ruddock as Friar Lawrence, and Donald 
Sinden as Paris. 

But the players of minor parts could not transmit the lyricism 
of Romeo and Juliet, and in considering its absence, critic Philip 
Hope-Wallace identified Brook's preoccupation with a particular 
clue to the tragedy's shape, still emerging at this point: 

> . . one way and another, hallowed lines seemed constantly to be 
being spoken out into the wings, or head downwards, as if the 
producer set more store by his own imagined picture of what it 
ow^f to look like than bv the sound of the plav. . (Time and Tide, 
12 April 1947) 

Viewed in retrospect, the style of this production w T ould develop 
as Brook s signature. The young director, true to his theories at 
this time, paraphrased Romeo and Juliet in images - especially 
visual images - conveying his impressions of the text in concrete 
terms. In production, that is, he pursued his search for the tragedy's 
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towards the source of the play s vitality. He therefore discarded 
irrelevant sets as he had discarded what he considered irrelevant 
words and episodes in the text. By this statement he corroborates 
that right through dress rehearsal he was still looking for the play's 
meaning and form, as well as ways tu present them in the modern 
theatre. 

With their minimal scenery for Romeo and Juliet, Brook and 
Gerard were also responding to a double challenge. In the first 
place, they used decor to control the large and unwieldy stage of 
The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre . This villain of the piece \ with 
equipment for every kind of effect, inevitably strained the rapport 
between players and spectators {Time and Tide, 12 April 1947), As 
The Irish Times, 7 April 1947, disapproved in graphic terms: 'The 
hold of the actor upon the audience seems to be diminished as if 
he were trying to play his part in the middle of a football field'. 
Elaborating the difficulties, Brook would later catalogue this 
theatre among his three varieties: 

The acoustics are really poor and Shakespeare of all things 
demands sensitive speech, . . ff you have to play Shakespeare in 
a cruel theatre, where, if you don't face front and speak at a 
certain pitch, at many points you can't be heard, then you Ye in 
an instrument which, by its very nature, introduces tension into 
playing and precludes a great number of qualities that a much 
more relaxed playing produces, (quoted in Hay man, p. 46) 

Directors usually avoided these problems by confining the action 
to an apron stage (Time and Tide, 12 April 1947), yet Brook took 
on the entire space with Gerard s designs and innovative blocking. 
Tn the process - and in the second place -he projected his interpre- 
tation of the tragedy as a whole; In Romeo and Juliet the problem 
was above all to find a modern stagecraft which could give freedom 
and space to the sweep of the poem, . . It is a play of youth, of 
freshness, of open air. * * It is a play of wide spaces, in which all 
scenery and decoration easily become an irrelevance, . / ( J Style in 
Shakespearean Production', in The Modem Theatre, p. 255). 

As this quotation shows t Brook could verbalise his interpretation 
of the tragedy by the time he wrote the Orpheus essay; he could 
explain how r disparate images came together in his production to 
give a coherent rendering of the play. 'Wide spaces' is a figurative 
expression for his sense of the text's psychological and emotional 
range. As well, it refers to Brook's view that the public scenes 
contributed vitally to the meaning and shape of the tragedy. It is 
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Brook used highly wrought stage images not only to project his 
idea of Verona, but also to portray individual characters from that 
world. When Mercutio spoke his one purple passage, the audience 
around him helped to characterise both the speaker and the 
speech: 'He uttered the Queen Mab aria while stretched upon the 
stage in the torchlight, his caped cloak flung round him, his arm 
raised, and his eyes intent as he let the speech flower into the 
silence of the grotesquely-visaged masquers' (Trewin, Peter Brook, 
p, 34; see also Vogue, June 1947). In Alan Dents description (The 
News Chronicle, 1 1 April 1947), the Nurse look[ed] as though she 
[was] designed by one of the more sinister Dutch painters, say 
Hieronymus Bosch, and [was] racked by every ailment known to 
pathology from dropsy downwards'. Image clusters attached even 
to the Chorus, giving that figure his own ambiance, if not a charac- 
ter. As the lights slowly dimmed and the performance began, he 
entered an abandoned city square while muted French horns 
played a tragic theme. Slowly crossing the dusky stage, he exited 
to a French horn - and then the scene came to life with intense 
sunlight as well as bustling crowds (The Evening Standard, 1 1 April 
1947). In this production, the Chorus presided also at the closing 
curtain, black-cloaked, again walking slowly across the stage in 
failing light (The Mew Statesman, 18 October 1947). He framed the 
play with stark images of death not only in his speeches, but also 
in his own bleak and barely discernible presence. 

Although reviewers generally singled out lighting in their com- 
ments - judging it either artistic and remarkable, or unconven- 
tional and distracting - Brook had incorporated the effect within 
his stage images. He carefully managed it both in the prompt-book 
and in the performance, generating atmosphere as well as interpre- 
tations of the play. At their most intense, the lights produced a 
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synesthetic impression of glare and heat; the 'curious bright haze J 
of Latin countries (The Birmingham Weekly Post, 11 April 1947). 
Yet the Chorus sequences illustrate how they could dim to suggest 
emptiness, solitude, desolation, and the inevitable fading of light 
that comes with death, Illuminating events might actually obscure 
them, as in a scene where the only lights blazed down from battens to 
footlights, and the audience had to peer through 'a curtain of light' 
to see action in the darkness beyond (Peace News, 17 October 1947). 

Brook's compositions of light and imagery led the reviewers to 
make comparisons with pictorial art; his Romeo and Juliet con- 
veyed what Lionel Hale called 'Shakespeare for the Eye' (title for 
review in The Daily Mail, 7 October 1947). Inevitably, the compari- 
sons included moving pictures - especially when they described 
the colour and animation of the crowd scenes - and they stated or 
implied that techniques from the new medium damaged the integ- 
rity of the old one. Disappointed that the producer favoured visuals 
more than poetry, Baxter (The Evening Standard, 11 April 1947) 
qualified his praise of Brook's stage pictures; 'One feels that to 
him the stage is alternately a gallery in which to display his paint- 
ings, then a screen on which to outmove the movies\ Rayner Hep- 
penstall commented more specifically in The New Statesman, 18 
October 1947, that Capulet's party owed a great deal to cinema, 
'and indeed all this picking out of figures and groups in pencils of 
light against surrounding blackness is cinematographic because 
it destroys the stage as stage, that is, as a square, confined space. . ,' 

But Heppenstall and others also discovered the influence of bal- 
let on the production as a whole (', . . it is a wonderful whirling 
ballet of a Verona we see. . /, Time and Tide, 12 April 1947), and 
on the duel scenes in particular (The New Statesman, 18 October 
1947), Often quoted, Hales early review in The Daily Mail, 7 April 
1947, invented the title 'Ballet versus the Bard'. Perhaps the exten- 
sive use of music in this revival, accompaniment to the stage pic- 
tures, inspired this comparison. It just so happened that Roberto 
Gerhard, the composer, had already scored a number of ballets by 
1947. 

Like the rest of Brook s production, Gerhard's incidental music 
- which ran under almost every scene - eschewed sentiment and 
tradition. The composer, a native of Spain, had lived in Cambridge 
for about eight years when he created this score, and its music 
represents his style as it was developing in the late 1940s. Studied 
with the prompt-book at The Shakespeare Centre, the score con- 
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firms Brook's assertion that 'Roberto Gerhard's music emphasised 
emotional cadences' in a production meant to express 'Shake- 
speare's real purpose' (quoted in The News Chronicle, 8 April 1947). 
Appropriately melodic - or 'motivic' - for use in a play, Gerhard's 
score displays obvious signs of the 'a thematic' style (his phrase) 
which would dominate his later works. This technique discards 
thematic and melodic factors, their development or contrapuntal 
imitations, in favour of rhythmic designs and instrumental tex- 
tures. Consequently, even though note patterns in the Romeo and 
Juliet music are clearly associated with individual characters or 
events, they sound less 'melodic 1 (in the normal sense) than 
rhythmic and textural. Because of Gerhard's technique, the score 
played its role with unusual intensity. It transformed the modula- 
tions of Shakespeare's verse into constantly changing musical 
effects depending on percussion and instrumental colour. 

The music alone denies early judgements that'[f]earsome reality 
[was] the keynote of Brook's production' (see The Leamington Spa 
Courier, 21 March 1947), With the stage imagery, it also throws 
into question the director's own claims for his mainly virile - that 
is, forceful, direct, stark, unsentimental — conception of the play. 
If Brook conveyed his general idea of the play's vitality in this 
production, he also transmitted - through blocking, sets, music, 
and other theatrical means - impressionistic views of individual 
characters, events, themes and motifs, In the heat of controversy 
- 'What worries me is that all the criticism has missed the salient 
point' (quoted in The News Chronicle, 8 April 1 947) - Brook failed 
to do justice to his expressionistic art. He may not yet have 
acquired a theoretical vocabulary equal to his gifts, since he had 
not yet formulated his purposes: 'At that time he had no specific 
method that he was following. . .' Scofield would explain to 
Hayman; 'But his influence in the early days was simply much 
more through contact with a very acute, perceptive, imaginative 
approach towards the plays' (quoted in Playback, p. 61). He found 
the meaning of a play, and communicated it, through images and 
theatrical experiment - not always the same images and theatrical 
experiment for each phase, 

In short order, Brook developed not only methods, but also a 
vocabulary to relate his points of view; and his later theories help 
to interpret his early practices. For example, the interview with 
Berry clearly expresses the director s mature perception of Shake- 
speare's language. 
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it, , . [I]f a pJay is revived, changes must be made. , . 

When Garrick played Romeo and Juliet in knee-breeches, he 
was right] when Kean staged The Winter's Tale with a hundred 
Persian pot-carriers, he was right; when Tree staged Shakespeare 
with all the resources of the His Majesty's, he was right; when 
Craig staged his reaction to this he was right too. Each was jus- 
tified in its own time; each would be outrageous out of it. A pro- 
duction is only correct at the moment of its correctness, and only 
good at the moment of its success. In its beginning is its begin- 
ning, and in its end is its end, ('Style in Shakespearean Produc- 
tion", in The Modern Theatre, p. 256) 

Yet Olive Barnes, reflecting on the production almost two decades 
later, concluded that its end was its beginning: \ . . Peter Brook's 
Romeo was, I suspect, a turning point in the history of British 
theatre. It approached Shakespeare with few pre-conceptions, it 
tried to treat the text as if it were living theatre, and proved in the 
process that it was. , . If we ever get a national theatre, I will alw ays 
think of Brook's Romeo as its first production' (The Faces of 
Scofield', p. 16)- 
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of its poetry, this script already contains a wealth of image.. Many 
of them, Petrarchan and stylised, do not fit any concept of realism. 
Zeffirelli had to alter or cut them to suit his notion of the play. 

According to this view, the subject-matter of Romeo ami Juliet 
-'the twin themes of love and the total breakdown of understand- 
ing between two generations' (The Times, 19 September 1960) - 
had contemporary relevance. In order for the play to deliver its 
message clearly, the director had to modernise its diction in more 
than one way. Like Brook's production, Zeffirelli's removed old 
theatrical accretions which Gielgud had already discarded by 
1935, As he told one interviewer, however, Zeffirelli used a method 
different from Gielgud's or Brook s to enfranchise the script: 

In a sense, it was a case of psychoanalysing Shakespeare, of 
trying to enter into his thoughts and motives and to relate them 
to contemporary audiences, By this means, Mr Zeffirelli hoped 
to give the play a naturalism and actuality that would take it 
completely away from shallow romantic conventions that have 
been attached to it for so long, hut especially since it came into 
the repertory of the Victorian theatre. [Stage and Television Today, 
1 3 October 1 960) 

Then Zeffirelli got down to serious business, the thing itself, 
Shakespeare's text; "'It has been my aim", he said, Jr to bring the 
play close to modern audiences, especially to the young, as some- 
thing human and vital, and not just a poetic romance" Mhecrucial 
word here, 'poetic*, refers to the verbal element alone and carries 
the same moral and aesthetic disapproval that Brook had given 
it. In Zeffirelli's opinion, Shakespeare's audience would not have 
listened consciously for this poetry, and an audience today has no 
reason to do so: 

The poetry is implicit in the drama and in the words as they are 
used for their actual meaning and value as instruments of 
dramatic and character development. To listen for beautiful 
sounds alone inevitably takes you away from the intellectual and 
emotional truth and reality of all the important things that are 
being felt and done, (quoted in Stage and Television Today, 13 
October I960) 

Where he felt the verse strained credibility, Zeffirelli replaced it 
with poetry of his own devising. The two leading actors described 
his attitude in a British Drama League Lecture for Young People; 
Zeffirelli believes that poetry is contained in what people think, 
and say, and do. This is an Italian play. It must be Italian' (quoted 
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in Stage and Television Today, 1 2 January 1 96 1 ). In short, Zeffirelli 
had drilled the Company in applying Italian feelings to this mas- 
terpiece of English classical theatre; and he had redefined poetry 
as a specifically Italian mode of expression, essentially non-verbal 
and extremely passionate. 

Sometimes Zeffirelli substituted visual imagery for lines of text. 
When he staged 1.3, for instance, the first appearance of Juliet, his 
work-book (housed at the London Theatre Museum) shows that he 
cut some twenty-seven lines from 107. Idiosyncrasies disappeared 
from the speeches of Lady Capulet and the Nurse - Lady Capulet's 
romanticised description of Paris, the Nurse s redundancies - and 
each figure lost not only some individuality, but also characteris- 
tics which linked her to the rest of Shakespeare's unperceptive 
older generation in Romeo and Juliet. But a domestic portrait 
emerged: 

In bringing about a living reality, one oi ihc best methods, at 
ieast for me, is by use of detail that can evoke everyday images 
There is poetry, I think, in the Nurse bringing Juliet a bowl and 
a cloth lor her toilet. This can call up a stream of ideas and facts 
connected with the daily life of Juliet and the Capulet household, 
(quoted in Stage and Television Today, 13 October 1960) 

More often Zeffirelli created moving pictures that superseded ver- 
bal effects. With these he offered an interpretation of the scr ipt 
through amplif ication and blocking. So the lovers met during the 
ball while a singer performed, cabaret-style, surrounded by a 
group of dancers and other guests. Romeo and Juliet edged around 
the semicircle from opposite sides, making contact in fronl of the 
crowd - directly in front of the audience. Once they cleared the 
entertainment, a curtain slowly closed to give them privacy down 
stage, Romeo pulled Juliet through it by the hand; and they spoke 
their sonnet and quatrain in the unlocalised space, against theme 
music now familiar from Nino Rota's film score. 

'Squeeze Shakespeare's characters to the utmost, [Zeffirelli] 
thinks, and you still find poetry. It is on this poetry of the human 
relationships that he will concentrate. . .' (The Titties, 19 Sep- 
tember 1960). Actor John Stride, who played Romeo, describes 
the garden-scene as this kind of poetry (in an interview with the 
author, 27 June 1 985). With a balcony 1 5 to 20 feet high that crossed 
the stage at right angles, the audience saw Juliet, the back of 
Romeo, and part of a tree - for Romeo s ascent - concealed at one 
side of the stage. Stride had tu clamber up the tree as they spoke 
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their vows of love - not touching, just trying. As Zeffirelli staged 
this scene, he emphasised several features of Shakespeare's text 
by giving them concrete expression, The large high balcony 
represented the enormous obstacle which the feud placed in the 
way of love; Romeo's awkw r ard struggle up the tree conveyed his 
adolescence, intensity, and frustration; Juliet's wait at the top 
reflected her attitude of expectation throughout the tragedy. 

In a glowing review r of the production (The Observer, 9 October 
I960), Kenneth Tynan responded to its poetry of human relation- 
ships. He called the balcony-scene 'heartrendingly good': 'Here, 
as everywhere else in the production, grace is subordinated to 
circumstance, the ideal to the reaL . . their encounter is grave, 
awkward and extremely beautiful. Tynan went on to admire 
another moment when Zeffirelli transformed Shakespeare's 
poetry into his own: 

Romeo's departure fur exile is staged wiih even greater earthi- 
ness> The bedroom setting is dominated by a lofty four-poster, 
in which the couple lie; and no doubt is left in one's mind that 
it is sheer, newly- wedded exhaustion, as much as love or fear of 
the law, that delays Romeo's leave-taking. 

With this staging Zeffirelli elaborated on Shakespeare's text, not 
only by insisting on the sensuality of the lovers' relationship, but 
also by inventing additional motivation for Romeo's unwilling 
departure. In the application of Italian feeling, he had used the 
same oversized prop earlier to heighten the sensuality of the text. 
Before the dawn love-scene, Juliet - played by Judi Deneh - had 
delivered her Gallop apace' soliloquy from the same bed, squirm- 
ing around the four-poster in a warm gloat of expectation' (Queen, 
26 October 1960), 

In effect, Zeffirelli understood Romeo and Juliet as a realistic 
play best communicated through naturalistic techniques: 'Shake- 
speare was writing to be believed' , he said, 'so it is essential to make 
everything natural in every detail' (quoted in Stage and Television 
Today, 1 3 October 1 960). He distilled from the plot and verse every 
sign he recognised of motivation or feeling, individual or social 
behaviour - and then augmented it by his staging of the tragedy. 
Since he himself designed the sets, he created the static visual 
images which would produce the atmosphere of Verona, Through 
his direction, he taught the Company to interact with the mise en 
scene so that every gesture, every movement would make both the 
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effect in the cutting' - and he removed all such exaggeration from 
the text. 

What he cut in words, Zeffirelli tried to compensate through the 
actors' projection of intense feeling. As preparations began, he told 
the Company to rehearse his way for two weeks - forgetting the 
verse, discovering physical means to express underlying emotion. 
'Then you may have the poetry back'. Having started, Zeffirelli 
used every strategy to coax the actors into realism, He produced 
a history for the feud: the conflict between an intellectual, well- 
bred house on the decline (Montagues) and a family of rich mer- 
chants (Capulets), If a face did nut suit Zeffirellis concept, the 
actor changed families - or parts. Every character had a psycho- 
logical background: 

'The Friar is not a grey-haired saint', Zeffirelli said. 'Before you 
became a priest, you know, you have been through it all, These 
young things they know nothing, so you can sympathise and help 
these children. 

To Romeo; When you first come in you are young and you 
have brains and poetry and you're romantic* But something is 
wrong somewhere. Your friends begin to bore you. You pretend 
you are in love, because this will make people take noliceof you'. 

In this manner Zeffirelli invented a psychological history for every 
scene; Dench has explained how she worked up Juliet's vulnerabil- 
ity at the ball and her fear in the potion episode (see Singe and 
Television Today, 12 January 1961). 

As these examples show, Zeffirelli created history from a variety 
of non-historical sources: the recent stage tradition distinguishing 
aristocratic Montagues from bourgeois Capulets; a personal con- 
cept of Italian priests throughout time; the application of modern 
psychology to Shakespeare "s text. He rarely drew characterisation 
from the script alone, but responded to congenial features in the 
narrative — signs of behaviour or ideas that seemed familiar to 
him - allowing these to spark his imagination and thus produce 
specific impressions of the dramatis personae. 

On some days, the Company rehearsed for two hours, spending 
three hours at lunch. When Stride remarked this peculiar schedule, 
Zeffirelli joked: 'We are rehearsing while we are at lunch. I get to 
know what a fool you are, and then I have to help you not to be a 
fooL I find a little bit of you that I can love - then I try to bring 
that out. You think we are not working? You are mad!' Sitting 
around the table t Stride relates, they did character sketches 
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together. 'This is Friar Lawrence, and this is Juliet ', said Zeffirelli, 
'and this is the Mamma, worried about her daughter; and this is 
the Papa - he is very strict; and this is the Prince, so you bow'. At 
rehearsals proper, the same banter often set the tone .Twenty-four- 
year-old Stride had to imagine himself a sixteen-year-old youth 
experiencing uncontrollable emotions for the first time. 'Zeffirelli 
wanted that sensation reflected in a realistic, physical way', the 
actor recounts, f so he described Romeo as a young puppy seeing 
a bitch for the first time - "and everything is up - his ears, his tail, 
his nose - his everything is up'\ This was the basic instruction for 
playing the balcony-scene'. 

Yet Zeffirelli considered the balcony-scene the 'fulcrum' or heart 
of the play. With or without banter, Stride recollects, we rehearsed 
and rehearsed and rehearsed that for a very long time' . At the start, 
Zeffirelli 's head would slowly sink into his neck; Dench and Stride 
needed practice to infuse all that verse with real emotion. In that 
scene, the director wanted awkwardness, clumsiness between the 
two youngsters. 'Romeo, you, have you ever been in love? No, you 
are English. You have never been in love' (quoted in Stage and 
Television Today, 12 January 1961). T give you the framework', the 
director would say, 'and within that you must give way to your 
impulses and instincts'. One day Stride did: he assailed the balcony 
from one end to the other, straining to grab Juliet, The unfamiliar 
sensations made him think that he had 'gone over the top', but he 
had displayed just the kind of uninhibited acting that Zeffirelli 
wanted. 

While Stride remained exhilarated under Zeffirelli's direction, 
Dench grew fatigued in the end; \ , . it took up all our energies, in 
this production, in order to play the passion and the emotions. In 
fact, after a year, I was so exhausted I couldn't go to America with 
it' (quoted in 7udi Dench Talks to Gareth Lloyd Fvans', Shake- 
speare Survey, XXVII, 1974, p, 138). Reflecting on her portrayal of 
Juliet - the infusing of naturalism into a classical play - Dench 
reveals more of Zeffirelli s style of directing and the effects it pro- 
duced: 

I learned something about updating and emotion. He used to say, 
for example, 'Don't cry like that, cry like a child'. And a child 
uses its hands in its eyes, and it doesn't stand up tocry, it crouches 
down to cry: Juliet s is ihe crying of a young girl who might cry 
even when she's happy. He really did enlighten me tremendously 
about non-classical passion, about real hot-blooded passion - 
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Less tolerant observers took offence at the dell a ted poetry. They 
complained not only about acoustics, but also about articulation 
of the verse which missed 'the beat and f ret of urgency' (Plays and 
Players, November 1960): 'Alas, without the poetry hardly any 
reading is more right lhan another (The Times, 5 October I960), 
In this context, they evaluated the leading performers with resig- 
nation: '[Stride] and Dench J. made their own clarity and their 
own modern cut-down poetry. If their words never took wing, their 
smiles, at least, made poetry' (Plays and Players, November 1960). 
But their dissatisfaction came to rest on the portrayal of Mercutio, 
the characterization that best represents Zeffirelli's intentions, 
method, and results in staging Romeo and Juliet. 

As he worked with the tragedy during the 1960s, Zeffirelli said 
repeatedly that he had no use for its verse, and he usually cited 
Mercutio's Queen Mab speech to illustrate his general point. 
According to the interview in Stage and Television Today (13 
October I960), he could identify 'no poetic arias, and even made 
the Queen Mab speech an integral part oi character development', 

'In any case', he explained, 'I don't think this speech is notable 
in a poetic sense. It reflects and helps to explain Mercutio's 
character. The words and phrases he uses here must seem to grow 
out of his contact with the other characters and with the audience. 
As he surveys them, all soi ls of ideas spring into his mind'. 

When Kitchin questioned his breaking up of the verse in the BBC 
interview on 1 1 February 1964 - especially the handling of Mer- 
cutio's Queen Mab speech - Zeffirelli answered that great writers 
of the past demand compromise: one cannot totally recapture orig- 
inal performance styles. But he had never been very concerned 
about the poetry of Romeo and Juliet: and the Queen Mab lines 
add up not to great verse, but lo a series of images expressed in 
words. He preferred to make these images felt by the audience. 

So 7x*ffirelli led Alec McCowen to deliver the speech as if he was 
improvising the images. The actor remembers how the director 
mimed the performance just the way he wanted it, in a mixture 
of English and Italian - lively, cheeky, and Continental (in a tele- 
phone interview with the author, 27 June 1985), Demonstrating 
the spirit of the scene, Zeffirelli rushed around the gang of friends 
and played a fool without inhibitions. He drew from McCowen a 
character described more than once as a 'card', a beatnik, a John 
Osborne invention; a young man who did not want to grow up, 
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attached to Ben vol io- 'who plays Cliff to Mercutio's Jimmy Porter 
(The Ohser\>er t 9 October 1960) - in a very loving, immature 
relationship. If Mercutio turned into a youthful exhibitionist, how- 
ever, he also became an intellectual. Not a swordsman - a ham- 
fisted amateur, as Stride recalls him - he engaged Tybalt in a f ight 
by teasing him to amuse the crowd, Mercutio the wit, the intellect, 
played at dueling until Romeo dashed in and caused a fatal acci- 
dent. 

By collapsing the Queen Mab speech into fragments of imagery, 
like a montage, Zeffirelli prevented Mercutio's role from reflecting 
the protagonists' imaginative vigour and made it uniquely tense 
and witty. As Stride points out, Mercutio no longer competed with 
Romeo as a romantic figure. Consequently, Zeffirelli balanced the 
play differently from the way Shakespeare treated his text, and 
rationalised behaviour not always clear in the original. According 
to the Elizabethan script, Mercutio shares with Romeo certain 
attractive qualities, in particular imaginative vigour capable of 
lyricism. When he dies, therefore, some of that vitality leaves the 
play, and the lovers carry out their tragedy in an atmosphere 
abruptly depleted of energy. But Zeffirelli's production lost none 
of its romantic gusto wi th the death of Mercutio, w ho had little in 
common with Romeo but his youth, and whose macabre puns 
suited his sudden and effective exit. Moreover, the sequence with 
Tybalt provided motivations for Romeo's extreme conduct; his 
complete shock, slow realisation, instinct for revenge, desperate 
encounter with Tybalt. Again Zeffirelli had rearranged Shake- 
speare at every level, producing a controversial but electrifying 
interpretation: 

. . . Alec McCowen s disdainful exhibitionist is worth straining 
for. A recognisable and modern type of kidder who imitates other 
people's voices when threatened by emotion, leaping swiftly into 
the accents of a cleric or a fop and always watching the effect 
out of the corner of his eye, this Mercutio brilliantly expresses 
the kind of wary teenage cockiness that Jerome Robbins has 
caught in dance, His fight with Tybalt is one of the best. . ♦ ever 
seen, wild, deadly and unchivalrous; and at the end, when no 
one takes him seriously when he says that he is hurt, one sits up 
and thrills to a master-stroke of production, {Queen, 26 October 
1960) 

The critics whu accepted this Mercutiu and ZcfTi rclli's concept 
of the love story nevertheless had reservations about other aspects 
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of the public scenes, an octagonal well with steps around it offered 
acting spaces at several heights. Additional steps at the sides pro- 
vided additional levels for lounging, sitting, or jumping up and 
down; and five main entrances, as well as steps across the front 
of the stage and an exit underneath, made all parts of the platform 
easily accessible. 

In order to avoid time-consuming scene-changes on the Old Vic's 
proscenium stage , Zeffirelli employed only three sets: one for the 
balcony-scene, one for the tomb-scene (with unobstructed entry), 
and the all-purpose out door- in door walls: The market -place of 
Verona converts without fuss into a huge castle bedroom for 
Juliet, , / (Punch, 12 October 1960), Although they were heavy, in 
general the sets, used with two pairs of curtains within the pro- 
scenium , allowed continuity and swift changes of mood. The tomb, 
however, had awkward properties - Stride remembers enormous 
pillars always threatening to topple. According to Brown, \ . . the 
most effective [scene-change] was to Juliet's bedroom with pale 
blue walls and a tall bed furnished with the same blue and white, 
making these colours dominant for the first timeandgiving a sense 
of space, femininity and domestic peace' (p. 192). 

Yet the very devices that could expedite the narrative also un- 
balanced or slowed the action at times. In a sympathetic review, 
the critic for The Nottingham Evening News, 24 November 1961, 
remarked of the touring production (which used the same sets as 
the Old Vic) that Zeffirelli tended "... to sectionalise parts of the 
pi aw The life of Romeo, awav from Juliet and with his lively 
friends, is so far cut off from the main story that it is almost super- 
fluous'. Brown complained that Zeffirelli made the two pairs of 
curtains an excuse to change the sets at the slightest provocation, 
'. . .even if to disclose merely "another part of the streets" or 
"another room in Capulets house' \ As a result, \ . .loo many 
scene-changes were trivial, one set being only more or less com- 
modious than the other, or providing a large and inessential prop- 
erty, like the desk for Friar Lawrence that was placed before an 
all but meaningless back-drop' (p. 192). 

For these observers, Zeffirelli's images did not always coalesce 
as meaningful renditions of Shakespeare's text. When the sets 
called attention to themselves as diffuse — or diffusing - visual 
effects, they failed to generate Zeffirelli's overall sensory impres- 
sion of the play. Different viewers grasped that impression at dif- 
ferent moments, some taking away a sensuous experience of the 
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whole tragedy. Describing the Old Vic tour in The Montreal Star, 
15 February 1962, Jacob Siskind maintained that Zeffirelli worked 
most effectively 'with movement, mood and light and shade': 

It is the combination of these qualities that makes this production 
memorable, not any specific performance or characterization. 
You feel the heat and the tension in the streets of Verona, the 
geniality of the CapuJet household, the quiet repose of Friar 
Laurence's cell through the sensitive combination of setting and 
lights rather than from anything that is said or done. 

The reviewer for The Nottingham Evening Post, 24 November 1961, 
commented on the tour in relation to the original production, 
noticing in both how Zeffirelli s settings brilliantly created J the 
smell and heat of city square and chill vault alike. . / Through his 
ingenious effects of overlapping realism', the Drama critic main- 
tained (winter I960), ' [Zeffirelli s] Verona creates an overall im- 
pression of bells and dust'. 

But most commentators took away unified impressions of indi- 
vidual scenes, episodes where sound and visual effects harmonised 
in sustaining or transforming a mood. Many singled out the open- 
ing sequence, as Stride did in remembering Zeffirelli's sets, a 
scene whose changing rhythms reflected those in Shakespeare's 
text. When the curtain rose, mist filled the stage, and within the 
mist everything happened lento: boys lay about in the heat of an 
Italian summers morning, a tenor sang quietly to a guitar - the 
play began with a picture of indolence. While the sunlit square 
became visible, people began 'to drift, tease, stumble and yawn 
their w r ay on to the stage, each nonchalantly intent on his own 
business' {The Oxford Mail, 28 November 1961), Inside of two 
minutes, however, the production came alive with bustling 
crow r ds P children scuffling in alleys, and vendors hawking their 
wares. Then, like ragged vultures, the chorus [stepped] out from 
the crowds to bring warning of the tragedy to come' {The Brighton 
and Hove Herald, 16 December 1961), The young men began hurling 
insulls - as well as apples and cabbages - at one another, until 
total chaos ensued. Now the audience heard swords grating against 
one another and the mob screaming w r ith excitement and fear. In 
contrast, the end of the production manipulated visuals and silence 
in a way that touched many viewers, including one critic otherwise 
made uneasy by 'a certain fuss mess of detail'; 
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The final scene has several brilliant production strokes. Juliet Is 
led practically out of the tomb by her Nurse before she suddenly 
sees Romeo lying below the bier, dead, and after hesitating in 
bewilderment, rushes to him. The curtain falls only after the 
tomb has been emptied of all but the lovers, who now lie together. 
Very slowly a white Itght fades, leaving an impression of ineffable 
peace which sends a thrill through ones heart. Then for a 
moment, the curtain rises again, underlining the impression with 
unforgettable poignancy. {Stage and Television Today, 6 October 
I960) 

At this moment and throughout the production, sound - or its 
absence - contributed vitally to Zeffirellis moving pictures. The 
score by Nino Rota, who had written the music for La Dolce Vita, 
needed extension urgently at the last minute. As befitted the task, 
Rota synchronised music with action while discussing the nature 
of love with ZefTirelli and his assistant director (The Daily Tele- 
graph , 4 October 1960), Finally he produced a romantic score which 
heightened the sentiment of the lovers' relationship, doing little 
for their verisimilitude. In addition tobackground music, the score 
included ballads, anthems, snatches of song, compositions for the 
ball and for a strolling trombone-player. The kyrie eleison on the 
panotrope introduced Friar Laurence; plainsong attended later 
scenes; and church bells rang at significant intervals. Besides 
music, the production incorporated bird song, whistling, hum- 
ming, grunts and groans, shouting, din, and off-stage clatter. 

Brown and others objected that Zeffh elli's scenic realism - his 
stage business, visuals, and sound effects - often failing to illumi- 
nate Shakespeare's text, slowed its performance and distorted its 
format. Without its two intermissions, the production lasted two 
hours and fifty minutes. The first part, an hour long, reached the 
end of 11,2; the second, forty minutes, got to the conclusion of III. 1. 
Consequently, Zeffirelli allowed only an hour and ten minutes for 
most of the third act, as well as Acts IV and V (Brown, pp. 191-2). 
Despite 1 unrelenting activity' {JAe Tiroes, 4 August 1962), therefore, 
the tempo of performance never matched the subtle rhythms of 
the text. Zeffirellfs concern with issues beyond chronology and 
language may have led him to sacrifice the play's temporal dimen- 
sion to his timeless moving pictures and their sound-track. 

By fusing his ideas w ith Shakespeare's, Zeff irelli created a post- 
West Side Story portrayal of adolescent passion, 'the play of the 
musical, but, . > no travesty' (The Scotsman, 20 April 1961). If he 
had to defend his version on BBC's Monitor shortly al ter it opened 
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(The Kensington News, 21 October I960), he nevertheless won 
immediate and strong critical support from Tynan and others: 

The theatre is a spectacle to be enjoyed, and Mr Zoffirelli treated 
it as such; our London critics would turn it into a sort of 
crossword -puzzle where the only joy is to find what different 
dramatic interpretations can be deduced from a given data of 
words. (The Glasgow Herald, 8 October I960) 

ZvdircUi's Ro?neo and Juliet touched a chord in the responsive audi- 
ences who made it one of the Old Vie s biggest successes after 
World War IT (see brochure for the Company's 1962 tour to North 
America), and packed forty-two theatres over a year-long, 30,000- 
mile tour that began in Bristol and ended in Cairo (Plays and 
Players, October 1962). As it set attendance records all over the 
United States, Zeffirelli received ihe Antoinette Perry award at 
the Tony ceremonies in New York (The Vancouver Sun, 11 May 
1962). But he had only begun. 



Phase two; cinema 

When Zeffirelli came back lo Romeo and Juliet in the later 1960s, 
he had already directed it for stages in Italy. London, and New 
York, Perhaps I he acclaim and £1 ,000,000 box-office given his 1966 
Shakespearean film, The Taming of the Shrew (with Elizabeth 
Taylor and Richard Burton) t encouraged him to attempt the 
tragedy as cinema (The Liverpool Echo, 9 March 1968). Whatever 
its inspiration, this version of Romeo and Juliet did not need to 
prove itself; it called for no public defence by Zeffirelli, Selected 
for the 1968 Royal Film Performance, it premiered on 4 March 1968 
at the Odeon Cinema, Leicester Square, before Oueen Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh, Eight years after his initial confronta- 
tion with Romeo and Juliet in English, Zeffirelli now discussed ihe 
play with less frequency but more confidence - sometimes almost 
reckless confidence; 'A Mustang speeds from Rome towards Artina. 
Franco Zeffirelli. clutching the microphone of [an interviewer's] 
tape recorder and the steering wheel with equal concentration, 
talks about his film of "Romeo and Juliet"' (The Guardian, 2 March 
1968). In less than a decade, this version would become 'the most 
popular and financially successful Shakespeare film yet made' 
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(Jack J. Jorgens, Shakespeare on Film, 1977, p, 80), Wilh a nice 
twist, it turned into a major influence on the public's expectations 
about stagings of the play (see Evans's edition, p. 47). 

Conceptualising the film, Zeffirelli repeated his earlier methods 
in theory and practice. This time, of course, he was able to carry 
many cinematic ideas to their logical conclusions. He worked with 
actors of his own choice instead of an established theatrical com- 
pany, H new Europeans' or not. Rather than drilling classically 
trained adults to impersonate teenagers in love, he cast two adoles- 
cents - the youngest couple this century - to perform the major 
roles: Olivia Hussey was fifteen, Leonard Whiting sixteen years 
old when filming began. In their youth, inexperience, and anonym- 
ity, Hussey and Whiting immediately filled several criteria for 
neo-realistic acting. Because of their ages, they suited their parts 
physically, and their parts reflected a crucial aspect of their non- 
professional lives: they could , , act naturally, [bringing] some- 
thing of their own feelings and experience to the text. ♦ / (Albert 
R. Cirillo, 'The art of Franco Zeffirelli and Shakespeare's Romeo 
and Juliet 1 , TriQuarterly, XVI, fall 1969, p + 78). Because of their 
unseasoned craft, they perfectly suited Zeffirelli 's technique of 
directing by improvisation within a framework: 

No one shows his actors more exactly what he wants, or with 
greater pleasure, than Zeffirelli. „ . 'I think I have a method which 
is very flexible of catching the actors and letting them go free', 
he saidn 'It is a combination of the two. You must be as tough as 
rubber and as soft as steel. You play it by ear and see what they 
receive best. There are some things they do better if they are not 
taught. You just feed their imagination and they do the rest - (The 
Guardian, 2 March 1968) 

Because of the actors' status as unknowns, the audience could 
entertain no preconceptions about their roles: 'These actors have 
no existence until the film begins, when they are simply Romeo 
and Juliet, an illusion deliberately heightened by the suspension 
of the cast credits until the very end of [the] film. . (Cirillo, p. 
75). At this point, the director felt strongly that typing - of per- 
formers or dramatis personae- contradicted the tenets of realism: 
'Zeffirelli explained with fervour how he tried to break stereotyped 
characterisation, "I am very much against it"' (The Guardian, 2 
March 1968). 

By now, Zeffirelli purposefully avoided analysis of the text, 
having formed an opinion about that method; 
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displays a number of clearly identifiable features, conventions, 
and priorities, however the critics define ur judge their qualities 
in comparison. Director Peter Hall sums up these obvious differ- 
ences in a generalisation: 'A piece of theatre is not a physical act 
like a horse-race, but an imaginative game agreed on by the per- 
former and his audience. The camera finds difficulty in participat- 
ing in the game unless it is itself the audience [as in the filming 
of a play]' {quoted by Richard Bebh in The Actor then and now*, 
Recorded Sound, XLVII, July 1972 r p. 93). Rather than participat- 
ing in the game, the camera guides the audience's point of view 
by shifts in objects, distance, and direction. It exerts this influence 
through controlled locomotion and focus, as well as cutting/editing 
of various shots and special effects (see Panofsky, p. 247). 

Tn fact, the camera interprets by drawing attention to the visual 
elements of dramaturgy, Another important director, Grigori 
Kozimsev, emphasised this bias when he wrote to Boris Pasternak 
that substitutions for lines of text- 'acted, mimed, silent or laconic 
equivalents' - require a screen: 'In the cinema, with its power of 
visual imagery, it would be possible to risk achieving equal force- 
fulness. On the stage, the spoken word is king' (quoted by Ronald 
Hayman, 'Shakespeare on the Screen', The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, 26 September 1968, p. 1081). With his two-part essay 
Theater and Cinema' (in What Is Cinema?, 1967, vol, I ), Bazin 
elaborates the significance of mise en sc$ne in film versus the spo- 
ken word in theatre: 'As J can- Paul Sartre, I think it was , said h in 
the theater the drama proceeds from the actor, in the cinema it 
goes from the decor to man J (p. 102), He applies this distinction 
specifically in analysing film adaptations of classical theatre, 
finally isolating the kind of transformation Zeffirelli worked on 
Romeo and Juliet: 

. . if Racine, Shakespeare, or Moliere cannot be brought to the 
cinema by just placing them before the camera and the micro- 
phone, it is because the handling of the action and the style of 
the dialogue were conceived as echoing through the architecture 
of the auditorium. What is specifically theatrical about these 
tragedies is not their action so much as the human, that is to say 
the verbal, priority given to their dramatic structure. The prob- 
lem of filmed theater at least where the classics are concerned 
does no I consist so much in transposing an action from the stage 
to the screen as in transposing a text written for one dramaturgi- 
cal system into another while at the same time retaining its effec- 
tiveness, (p. 106) 
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Critics of Shakespeare on film often describe this transposition 
as a linguistic process: 'The cinema has long established itself as 
one of the new languages of our century ; and it was inevitable thai 
Shakespeare would be translated into this still-developing tongue' 
(Eekert, 'Introduction', p. 1 ). Because it suggests the transforming 
of one communication system into another, the metaphor perfectly 
fits Zeffirelli's second Romeo andJuhet. In this case, the translator 
was bilingual, at least as fluent in cinema as in theatre, and partial 
to film. His predisposition towards realism in general and the 
newer medium in particular had already led him to use one of 
cinema's basic strategies on the stage: analysis of a subject into 
small units which, put back together, amount to an interpretation. 
With theatre and opera, Zeffirelli worked principally from visual 
images of a script or score; with film, which fragments all aspects 
of its subject, he began with auditory ideas as well. Cinema there- 
fore gave him more freedom to change Shakespeare's language. 

Instead of integrating the original script of Romeo and Juliet 
with a mise en sc&ne, Zeffirelli altered the very fabric of the play's 
style. He made the text discontinuous, then inserted bits and pieces 
of it into the filmic composition. In I960, the established theatrical 
company and house must have restrained him: he cut the tragedy 
in fairly conventional ways, replacing w hatever he took away with 
symbolic images or moving pictures, If he wanted to modify the 
diction now and then, usually for purposes of characterisation, the 
actors paraphrased a thought or gave an eccentric delivery. All 
things considered, he relied on a style of performance - natural is- 
tic h intense, clearly motivated - within carefully arranged decor 
to convey his interpretation of the drama. But cinema allowed him 
to formulate his ideas far more extensively at the verbal level itself. 
He prepared the text for delivery not by cuts alone, but by redis- 
position of every son. 

When Zeffirelli and his screen-writers had finished with Shake- 
speare's lines, only a third of them remained, and that third differs 
noticeably from the original. For instance, speeches reappear with 
new contexts and durations. In his opening exchanges with Ben- 
volio, then, Romeo's seven brief lines occur without their literary 
conventions. Solitary and temperamental, the character takes 
shape as a moody adolescent rather than a composite of poetic 
qualities. Later, Juliet responds to Romeo s killing of Tybalt in a 
dozen scattered lines immediately after the fatal dueL With 
Shakespeare's montage, the scenes had shifted from Tybalt's death 
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to the Prince's sentence to Juliet s anticipation of her wedding 
night - a sequence which accumulated ironies as it led to her mis- 
understanding of the Nurse. Wilh Zeffirelli s P irony no longer pro- 
vides the setting for Juliet s enlightenment. She quickly blames 
Romeo for the deed: 

Oh, serpent heart, hid with a flow'] ing facet 
(sobs) 

Was ever book containing such vile matter 
So fairly bound? 
moans and sobs (off) 

Then she quickly changes her mi rid, castigating the Nurse and 
praising Romeo: 

Blistered be thy tongue 

For such a wish. He was not born to shame. 

Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit. 

As this passage ends with Juliet asking three rhetorical questions 
about the nature of Romeo, the next begins with the Prince's judge- 
ment, Zeffirelli has surrounded her lines with action that 
emphasises her isolation, helplessness, and pathos. 

In addition, these illustrations show how the film also rearranges 
Shakesperean speeches. It adds words, conflates passages, and 
reallocates lines. Throughout, Zeffirelli and his assistants have 
Sprinkled interjections as well as other monosyllables to give the 
flavour of colloquial expression. When the film starts, for example, 
Gregory and Sampson have the following conversation (additions 
to Shakespeare's text are italicised): 

Gregory. But the quarrel is between our masters and us their 
men. 

Sampson. Ah, 'tis all one 

Gregory, Here come the House of the MuntagueSn 
Sampson . Quarrel, I will back thee. 
Gregory. Right, fear me not. 

Here the third sentence abbreviates the original, and the fifth var- 
ies and transfers a promise spoken by the Elizabethan Sampson 
(Tear me not'). The swift thrust-and-parry represents about 
twenty Shakespearean lines (in the Temple edition Zeffirelli used 
at the Old Vie), omitting half a dozen sexual puns. At the Capulet 
ball, Tybalt and his uncle exchange their opinions in different 
order; Capulet speaks an invented phrase; and his somewhat 
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tn each volume a small nu niher of product ions of one play , most ly 
modern and including film and television versions, are discussed 
in detail in order to lead the student and interested theatregoer 
towards a richer interpretation of (he play in question. 
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Romeo and Juliet 

From its first performances on the Elizabethan stage, Romeo 
ami Juliet has enjoyed great popularity. Yet stage interpretations 
over the past three centuries have continued lo rearrange Shake 
spea re \s second tragedy, not only modifying the script but also 
experimenting with contemporary methods of production, Every 
fresh rendering emphasises indiv idual features of Shakespeare's 
complex vision: the intensity of its protagonists, (he Ivricism of 
its verse, or the unpredictability of its structure. 

Since the Restoration, five theatrical artists have reinter- 
preted the tragedy in highly influential productions: David 
Ga trick, Charlotte Cushman, John tiielgud, Peter Brook and 
tanco Zeffirelli. The introductory chapter of this volume briefly 
reviews their mutual point of departure - the original Romeo 
and Juliet, its composition and production. Elaborating on the 
in port a nt revivals in chronological order, the following chapters 
recreate these decisive moments in the play's stage career from 
748 until the present. 
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